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THE COMMON WELFARE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
THE SOLDIER OF HEALTH 


At the great age of ninety years 
Florence Nightingale, the reformer of 
military brutalities, known in her day as 
army hospitals and army medicine, the 
forerunner and prophetess of the Red 
Cross, the creator of the modern profes- 
sion of skilled nursing; the foremost 
-sanitarian of her day and, with Pasteur, 
the incomparable teacher of health pres- 
ervation and disease prevention,—Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the Lady with a Lamp, 
has gone quietly to rest. Born in 1820, 
she was thirty-four years old when she 
took charge of the expedition of nurses 
to the Crimea, which brought her into 
the white light of the world’s attention. 
Already, quietly and unostentatiously, 
she had spent some ten years in the most 
searching and laborious study of hospital 
administration, building, and sanitation, 
nursing, hygiene, and principles of pre- 
vention. Before that she had received 
a liberal education of unusual range and 
thoroughness. 

After the Crimean war, broken in 
health, she became more and more in- 
evitably secluded in the quiet rooms of a 
chronic invalid, but from these restricted 
quarters her remarkable intellect swept 
the entire globe and, for almost fifty 
years longer, she remained the magnetic 
center of attraction and the source of 
counsel and inspiration for all persons 
and groups of persons in diverse lands 
who carried the banner of service to 
the sick whether in hospitals, homes, or 
barracks, 

It is probably not too much to say 
that, during all this long period, not a 
really important piece of pioneer work 
in these directions was undertaken or 
a weighty problem encountered in either 
hemisphere that was not laid before her 
for advice, or at least that she might 
know of it. 

To future ages, doubtless, her remark- 
able teachings on prevention will seem 
the most brilliant proofs of her really 
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great, original genius. From the first 
she dwelt more upon health than upon 
sickness. “Health nursing” is her ex- 
pression. , “Since God did not mean 
mothers to be always accompanied by 
doctors,” she wrote, “there is a want 


older still and larger still. This 
is the art of health, which every 
woman ought practically to learn. Call 


it health nursing. Upon woman- 
kind the national health, as far as the 
household goes, depends.” 

Miss Nightingale wrote much and her 
works upon nursing and hospitals, army _ 
reorganization and medical relief are 
classics. She never wrote even the 
smallest autobiography, but it is much 
to be hoped that the remaining members 
of her family will publish a complete 
history of her remarkable life. 


HOW A SETTLEMENT 
SETTLED A STRIKE 


Rochester, already famous for pure. 
milk and the opening of its public schools 
as social centers, can boast also of unique 
settlement activities. In 1907 Florence 
Ledyard Cross, a graduate of the New 
York .School of Philanthropy, started a 
small housekeeping center in the Italian 
quarter with the express object of bring- 
ing together Americans and Italians and 
adapting the latter to social, industrial 
and educational conditions in this coun- 
try.. Within a short time she had gained 
the confidence of her neighbors, had 
helped settle many individual problems, 
and had been instrumental in gaining a 
public playground for the children. In 
time, a bureau of information and protec- 
tion for foreigners was added to the set- 
tlement. From the beginning the bureau 
was taxed almost beyond the powers of 
one person to give advice in regard to 
illness, domestic and financial troubles, 
professional legal advice, help in settling 
newly arrived immigrant chidren in 
school or at work—no problem in life, in 
fact, was considered beyond its scope. 
The work that has of late brought the 
bureau most prominently before the 
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Rochester public was its part in settling 
a strike of Italian laborers. 

Nine years ago the laborers’: union 
struck for and gained a wage increase 
to twenty-one cents an hour. Since then 


the increase in the cost of food and other > 


necessaries, added to a local combination 
of real estate dealers to raise rents, has 
made this wage inadequate to meet the 
simplest needs of life. On January I 
the union notified the contractors that 
laborers on street and sewer would not 
work after May 1 for less than twenty- 
five cents an hour. The notice was ig- 
nored and on June 9 a strike was called. 
The strike and the part the bureau took 
in it are best described by Richard Kit- 
chelt, who took an active part in the 
final settlement. 

Atetits: w= cayoe Mir Kitchelts. \ the 
strikers received little public sympathy. 
Most of the newspapers misrepresented 
their cause. People who had been criti- 
cising the Italians for their low stand- 
ard of living criticised them now for try- 
ing to better their condition by the only 
means at their command. The chief of 
police held a conference with the con- 
tractors; groups of strikers were-attack- 
ed by the police. 

“Some men were shot and others ar- 
rested. The cases of these latter were 
twice postponed, in spite of their desire 
for a speedy trial, and they were finally 
discharged for lack of evidence. The 
strikers appealed to the mayor to try to 
effect a settlement and several confer- 
ences were held in his office. But he was 
himself a contractor and results were not 
apparent. Arbitration through Italian 
lawyers was tried, but with no success. 

“Tn this extremity some of the strikers’ 
executive board turned to the bureau for 
help. Miss Cross called together a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens interested in 
civic and social welfare and laid before 
them, through the testimony of the work- 
men themselves, the importance of a 
speedy and just termination of the strike. 
It was shown that the wages of the la- 
vorers averaged $6.50 a week, an amount 
inadequate to maintain a family in health 
and strength; that the city was being in- 
jured by a continually lowering standard 
of living; that the injection into the com- 
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munity of irresponsible strike-breakers 
was a menace to the public peace and 
welfare. 

“The newspapers were induced to- 
print the truth about the strikers. Pub- 
lic sentiment gradually changed in favor 
of the workmen. Petitions from resi- 
dents and shopkeepers along torn-up 
streets were laid before the mayor. At 
last, after the strike had continued four 
weeks, the contractors consented to a 
conference which resulted in an imme- 
diate increase of one cent an hour and 
an agreement to arbitrate the wage scale 
before the next season’s contracts were 
entered into.” 

The workmen returned to work and 
the usefulness and possibilities of future 
development for the bureau were tri- 
umphantly demonstrated. 


TO PREVENT 
INSANITY 


The last few years have seen the estab- 
lishment in the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy and in the New York 
School of Philanthropy of a course of 
training for attendants in hospitals for 
the insane, of a committee of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association for 
after-care for the insane, of a department 
of social service for nervous dispensary 
patients in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and ot a Neurological Institute 
in New York. In addition to these spe- 
cial activities for the prevention of in- 
sanity, the sympathetic care of mental 
diseases and the restoration of cured pa- 
tients to normal life, there are three 
movements along these lines that are, or 
promise to be, state-wide. These are the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, the 
Missouri Conference of Superintendents 
of Insane Hospitals and finally the pio- 
neer Society for Mental Hygiene found- 
ed in May, 1908, in Connecticut. 

The secretary of the Connecticut So- 
ciety, Clifford W. Beers, himself a cured 
patient and author of A Mind that Found 
Itself!, addressed the National Confer- 


1A Mind that Found Itself. By Clifford W. Beers. 
Pp. 363. 1908. New York. Longmans, Green and 
Company. This book may be obtained at Tur 
Sea for $1.50, or it will be sent postpaid 
or 62. 


_ are preventable. 
is needed is a verbal corrective by a phy- 
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= Beers, 


ence of Charities and Correction at St. 
- Louis out of the fullness of personal ex- 


perience, on this form of social work. It 
is known that at least forty per cent of 
insanity is due to specific causes which 
In some cases all that 


sician of a besetting and unfounded fear. 


_ For this work of prevention, however, 


such societies as that in Connectibut 
should set themselves the task of creat- 


z ing a public demand for a course in 
_ psychiatry as part of the regular practi- 
_tioner’s training, as well as of establish- 


ing prophylactic social service in the 
families of the insane. 

So much for the work of prevention. 
Curative social service should be given 
within the hospital walls by attendants 


_ who should provide their patients- with 


recreation, calisthenics and handicrafts 
to relieve the deadening monotony of in- 
stitution life. Such attendants would be 
of higher mental and moral grade than 
those at present caring for the insane and 
would do more than legislative investiga- 


- tion could ever accomplish to insure kind 


treatment of the insane in our institu- 
tions. 

After-care of the insane should include 
preparatory work with the patients’ 
family done by the social worker during 


his illness, designed to keep his place in 


the home open for him. 

The Connecticut society is in a sense 
an outgrowth of Mr. Beers’s book, which 
recommended a permanent agency for 
“education and betterment in the neg- 
lected field of nervous and mental dis- 
orders.” The program of the society is 
to work, through education, through so- 
cial service, through physicians and 
through superintendents of institutions— 
many of whom are on its executive board 
—for the protection of the mental health 
of the public, and for raising the stand- 
ards of care of those who are either 
threatened or actually ill with mental dis- 
orders. 

A chief aim of the work is to revolu- 
tionize the attitude of the public toward 
mental diseases. “Patients,” says Mr. 
“today carry with them into the 
hospitals the idea of stigma or dis- 
grace—and they inevitably return to the 
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world with the idea more deeply im- 
planted. I doubt if the insanities during 
the present generation will come to be 
regarded as are the so-called physical dis- 
orders. But the public can at least be- 
gin to endow posterity with immunity to. 
the imagined stigma. ._When everybody 
learns to regard mental disorders with 
equanimity, patients who suffer mental 
affliction will perforce cease to feel stig- 
matized by what today is an unfair and 
unjustifiable classification of diseases.” 


THE ILLINOIS SOCIETY 
FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


With Julia C. Lathrop, Jane Addams, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. Henry B. Fa- 
vill and Judges Lewis Rinaker, Harry 
Olson and Jesse A. Baldwin among its 
founders and directors, the Illinois So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene has recently 
been incorporated, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Its purposes, as stated in the 
articles of incorporation, are 


to co-operate with public and private agencies 
in improving the condition of the insane; to 
aid in the after-care of patients discharged 
from the hospitals for the insane; to secure 
data regarding social conditions provocative 
of mental breakdown; to publish and circulate 
information which may help in avoiding men- 
tal disease; and to carry on any other proper 
work tending to secure and conserve the men- 
tal health of men, women, and children and 
to enlist the interest and co-operation of 
others therein. 


The directors are at present chiefly 
from Chicago; but it is anticipated that 
the state will be largely represented as 
the work becomes understood. Miss 
Lathrop is president, Anna Hamill Mon- 
roe, secretary, and Leverett Thompson, 
treasurer. 

The after-care committee consists of 
Dreve i eodstata, Dr. ©. -C.. Wilhite, 
Adelaide Walsh, and Elnora Thomson, 


agent. 


It is stated that its first work will be 
done intensively in connection with the 
Cook County Asylum, of which Dr. Wil- 
hite is superintendent, so as to make a 
definite, compact demonstration. With 
the growth of interest its usefulness 
should extend throughout the state. 

In every part,of the country this work 
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of aiding the return to the world of the 
quiet insane and the recovered patients 
is greatly needed and while we under- 
stand it is but one activity in the program 
of the societies inspired by Mr. Beers, 
it is one which will serve to win public 
confidence and understanding. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 
A SOCIAL CENTER 


The idea of the “Little Red School 
House” social and civic gatherings is tak- 
ing root again in the original soil. The 
country school as a social center is com- 
ing back into its own. An interesting 
instance, which has come about through 
the influence of the Rochester public 
school social centers, has arisen in the 


nearby town of Greece, N. Y. A “Neigh- | 


borhood, Civic Club” has been organized 
to hold meetings in the school building 
“to promote the acquaintance and fel- 
lowship of the people of this district, to 
hold debates, lectures and entertainments 
of an educational and social character; 
and to further, agitate and watch over 
such improvements for the public weal, 
as may be endorsed by the majority and 
to carry on any other work which it may 
perform under the laws of the state of 
New York.” 

The school building is not fitted with 
electric or other lights but this did not 
prevent residents of the neighborhood 
from assembling. They brought their 
own lights, lamps and lanterns, and plan 
to continue to do so until they can have 
electric lights installed. 

The membership of the Neighborhood 
Civic Club includes every resident of the 
school district over eighteen years of 
age. 


CONFERENCE ON THE 
WHITE SLAVE TRADE 


In the July number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, R. Béranger gives some 
account of the work done by the Inter- 
national Diplomatic Conferences on the 
White Slave Trade held in Paris in 
July, 1902, and April, 1910—the only 
diplomatic conferences held for purely 
humanitarian objects since the govern- 
ments of Europe were aroused by Wil- 
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berforce against the Black Slave Trade. 
The outline of the movement against 
this new form of slavery is interesting, 


though a more definite, less vaguely op- |) 


timistic account of results actually ac- 
complished would be more helpful. 

At the time of the first conference there 
were practically no laws to repress the 
trade. The great difficulty in legislation 


was the impossibility of proving while ie 


the victim was in transit and still in her 
own country that she was being lured 
to a career of prostitution, together with 
the fact that once safe at their destina- 
tion in a foreign country, no law could 
touch the dealers. The need of an inter- 
national agreement was thus evident and © 
this need led to the calling of the first || 
diplomatic congress in 1902, at which | 
delegates from fifteen countries were 
present. Here international laws were 
planned and pending the slow process of 
their enactment a system of administra- 
tive reforms that would improve pres- 
ent conditions were devised. The leg- 
islative part of the program was to cover 
the punishment of anyone enlisting: a 
female minor for prostitution with or 
without consent, or a major provided 
force or fraud was used; punishment of 
the crime in any country where only a 
part of the act was committed provided 
only that it could be proved that the vic- 
tim was destined for prostitution; the 
enactment of other and _ increasingly 
stringent laws covering the traffic by all 
the contracting nations. The adminis- 
trative agreement provided a central bu- 
reau of information with branches in all 
countries; governmental surveillance of 
railroad stations and ports; investigation 
of the past history of women now en- 


gaged in prostitution and the returning | 


of such women, where possible, to their 
homes; government surveillance of em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Such were the plans of the conference 
of 1902. M. Beranger’s account of what 
was reported at the I910 congress as 
actually accomplished is disappointingly 
indefinite. In France, he tells us, laws 
punishing with three years’ imprison- 
ment those enlisting minors for prosti- 
tution under any conditions, and majors 
under false pretences, have been recent- 
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ly passed and laws of much the same 
character have been passed in Hungary, 
Norway and the United. States and are 
about to be presented in Holland, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Belgium, Brazil and Egypt. 
As for the administrative reforms, 
central information bureaus have been 
established in many countries (partout), 
the surveillance of railway stations and 
ports has been begun in various countries 
as has the government control of em- 
ployment bureaus and the examination 
into the past history of prostitutes. 
Since 1902 public and private charities 
have been working in co-operation in the 
eare of prostitutes. A private interna- 
fional clearing house of charities inter- 
ested in putting an end to the trade has 
its headquarters in London. Hundreds 
of private homes for young girls have 
been established in all countries, and 
these advertise their work of rescue 
widely in the hope of reaching some of 
the victims of the traffic.. In many coun- 
fries, too, travelers’ aid societies watch 
the railroads and ports, in the latter 
working in co-operation with the immi- 
gration authorities, and are able to save 
oundreds of young girls annually from 
a life of prostitution. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
PENSION SYSTEMS 


With the object of gathering data that 
will aid in working out a civil service 
Sension system suited to the United 
States, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has brought out the first of a series 
¥f studies of the systems of other coun- 
ties. This volume, Civil Service Retire- 
nent in Great Britain and New Zealand 
xy Herbert D. Brown, is to be followed 
yy others on Austria-Hungary, Canada, 
France, Germany and New South Wales. 

In England.the superannuation act of 
[834 provided retired male civil em- 
jloyes’ allowances of from four- to 
ight-twelfths of salary depending on the 
1umber of years served. This was to be 
aid out of a fund raised by an annual 
\batement of two and one-half per cent 
yn salaries not exceeding £100 and five 
yer cent on those above this amount. In 
i858 the abatement section of this act 
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was stricken out, partly because salaries 
had proved too small to stand the drain 
and also on account of the lack of any 
special arrangement for returning con- 
tributions in case of death or resignation 
before the age of retirement (sixty-five 
years). 

The next year a pension scheme took 
its place. At first this was popular, 
though the pension rate was lower than 
under the older act, but it soon became ap+ 
parent that a non-contributory system 
was one only in name and in reality 
meant a lowering of salaries. The em- 
ployes ceased in time to regard the pen- 
sion as a pure gratuity but instead con- 
sidered it a benefit paid by themselves 
out of reductions in salary, and subject 
to large chances of forfeiture through 
death or resignation. In 1902, 70,000 
out of the 100,000 persons in the service 
formed the Deferred Pay Committee. 
This committee claimed not only that 
they were contributing their own pen- 
sions, but also enough more to entitle 
them to free life insurance. The first 
point was conceded by the commission 
appointed to investigate the matter, 
which denied, however, that there was 
any balance on hand for insurance. 

The system of 1859 still obtains in 
Great Britain, but modified by the law 
of 1909, which provides a further lower- 
ing in the rate of the pension, the 
amount of which is determined by the 
salary for the last three years of service. 
It makes an allowance on a reduced 
scale—to cover “theoretical contribu- 
tion” —for those who die (insurance), or 
who resign from the service before the 
age of retirement, as well as a reduced 
rate of superannuation payment for 
those who have continued at work after 
the age of sixty-five, designed to dis- 
courage work after that age. 


MIGHT IMPROVE 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Though the English system is working 
fairly satisfactorily, a close study shows 
that a real contributory fund invested at 
interest, the abatement being based on 
age at entrance to the service instead of 
a flat rate on different grades of salaries, 
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as in the law of 1832—would be both 
more economical and more satisfactory 
to employes, who would thus know 
whether they were receiving back the 
whole of their contribution. Annuities 
should be based on the average rather 
than the final salary and the contribu- 
tions of those resigning before the age of 
retirement or dying should be returned 
automatically—a provision which would 
to a great extent do away with the need 
for life insurance. 

After trying a pure pension system, 
and a system of lump sum payment on 
retirement and finding both too expen- 
sive for the public treasury, New Zea- 
land adopted in 1886 a method of deduc- 
tions from salaries, practically a scheme 
of compulsory savings. This was aban- 
doned in 1907 for a contributory scheme 
with a subsidy from the government. 
Contributions are put on the sound basis 
of age at entrance to the service be- 
ginning with five per cent at thirty years. 
The amount of the annuity is determined 
in each case by length of service and 
amount of salary, but in no case can it 
exceed two-thirds of salary, any dis- 
crepancy between the amount of contri- 
butions and annuity being made up by 
the government. Both men and women, 
including teachers and railway employes, 
come under this act, which pays also con- 
tributions to the widows and orphans of 
beneficiaries. 

The New Zealand method: is based on 
principles much superior to those of 
Great Britain, and it is only the liberality 
of the benefits that prevent it from being 
entirely self-supporting. Its elements of 
weakness are that there is no compulsory 
age of retirement; that the retiring allow- 
ance is based, as in England, on salary 
during the last three years of service,and 
that the provision for the cash refund 
of contributions to those resigning be- 
fore the age of retirement does not in- 
clude interest. 


THE SHORT BALLOT CURE 
FOR MISGOVERNMENT F 


Since last September the Short Ballot 
Organization has been vigorously at work 
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combating the venerable political supe} 
stition that the more a ballot resembl|\/ 
a bedquilt the more democratic will 1) 
the government. While this may hayf 
been true at one time, that time has loui 
since passed. 

Some definite results are beginning }j/ 
appear. In Oregon the forces which sj} 
cured the initiative, the referendum at 
the recall have taken up the short ball I 
as the next feature of their no a 


They propose to give the governor aglp 
pointive power over minor offices on thi 
state ticket and to simplify the countif 
government so that the voter will ti 
called upon to vote for from four to sip 
offices each year instead of from twentl|) 
to thirty. Two thousand members hawf 
been enrolled in the New York Stati} 
Short Ballot Organization which, naj) 
yet formally organized, is in the hand 
of an executive committee consisting ¢| 
Horace E. Deming, Elihu Root, Jr., Dari 
win R. James, Jr., Everett V. Abbot antl 
George Haven Putnam. At the last ses) 
sion of the New York -Legislature, tw) 
measures recommended by Governc’ 
Hughes, which won considerable sufi) 
port, proposed to amend the constitutio/ 
so as to make the comptroller, stat) 
treasurer, secretary of state, attorne? 
general, state engineer and surveyor ap 
pointive instead of elective offices. Stat 
organizations will probably be forme; 
this summer in Ohio, Pennsylvania ani 
Illinois. A number of civic organizat 
tions in different states are working wit! 
the Short Ballot Organization, and it 
on the other hana, is helping in the move 
ment for the commission form of gov 
ernment which is an older movement 
but fits well into its program. A loose! 
leaf volume covering all aspects of thy 
commission plan is being prepared fo: 
sale at cost. 

The short ballot idea is based on the 
principle that politics is the business o° 
the people and ought therefore to be 
primitively simple and easy to under: 
stand. If politics be made complex by 
reason of the existence of a host of petty 
elective offices, it becomes a thing for ex- 
perts only and the plain citizen is dis- 
franchised from effective participation 
In other words, instead of insisting tha’ 
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i good citizens should go into politics, 


the short ballot plan is to bring politics 
‘to the voter. The Short Ballot Organi- 
zation proposes that only those offices 
‘shall be elective which are important 
enough to attract (and deserve) public 
examination and that very few offices 
‘shall be filled by election at one time, so 
as to permit of adequate and uncon- 
fused examination of the candidates. 
a ‘he president is President Woodrow 
Vilson of Princeton. With him, among 
vice-presidents and on the advisory 
board, are associated a number of po- 
litical and civic workers and magazine 
writers. 
4 at 383 Fourth avenue, New York. 
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_ Robert Treat Paine was born in Bos- 
i, October 28, 1835, graduated from 
the Latin School at the age of fifteen and 
from Harvard five years later. Like his 
first cousins, Charles Russell Lowell and 
James Jackson Lowell, he left Harvard at 
. head of his class, sharing this honor, 

owever, with F. C. Barlow, the famous 

Idier. His Latin School training was 
i the days when Latin was really mas- 
tered as it is nowhere today, and he al- 
Ways had the power, which I believe he 
was in the habit of exercising for his 
own amusement, of writing Latin verses. 
His paraphrase of Virgil in the motto 
of the Associated Charities—‘Not alms 
but a friend”—carries the reminiscence 
of this old fashioned taste and training. 
- One of his classmates, both in the 
Latin School and in college, was Phillips 
Brooks, and the friendship there formed 
a a lasting and important element in 
Mr. Paine’s whole life. One fruit of 
their friendship was the building of 
Trinity Church, of which Mr. Brooks 
said. “We never shall forget—I hope his- 
tory will not let it be forgotten—that we 
Owe it to you that Trinity Church is 
big and dignified, and not a little thing 
in a side street which one must hunt to 
find, and think small things of when he 
has found it.” For eleven years he prac- 
ticed law with much success and then re- 
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tired to devote his whole time to oe 
thropic work. 

Like his grandfather, the: signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Mr. 
Paine was a pioneer. He was: among 
those who produced and exemplified the 
two great waves which during the last 
thirty years have carried modern phil- 
anthropy to its present highest mark. 
One of the founders, and first president, 
of the Boston Associated Charities—the 


‘second charity organization society in 


this country, started in 1879—a founder 
of the Industrial Aid Society, prominent 
in the National Conference of Charities 
for many years, and once its president, 
he has always been a loyal promoter of 
the ideals of modern charity as it deals 
with the individual. On the other hand 
he has been eminent as a founder and 
organizer of institutions designed not to 
enable the well-to-do effectively to help 
the needy, but to bring citizens together 
for mutual aid and for promotion of a 
public purpose. 

His leadership of the latter, civic and 
constructive, embodiment of the philan- 
thropic spirit, has been in many direc- 
tions. It was in 1875 that he began 
building suburban dwellings for working- 
men, being, I believe, the’ first person 
in this country to take up this line of 
philanthropic. work. Ten years after- 
wards he erected forty-five small work- 
ingmen’s dwellings upon a piece of land 
in the suburbs, and by 1890 he had built 
and sold over one hundred of these 
houses. After that his work in this di- 
rection was done chiefly through the 
Workingmen’s Building Association, 
which he founded. He made these un- 
dertakings pay, as anybody must if he 
is to make any real contribution to the 
solution of the housing problem. 

Another piece of pioneer work was the 
organization, in 1887, of the Working- 
men’s Loan Association for lending 
money on chattel mortgage at reasonable 
terms. When Mr. Paine began the ex- 
periment with $25,000 of his own, the 
average rate charged on chattel mort- 
gage in Boston must have been as much 
as two and one-half per cent a month. 
Sometimes twice or even four times that 
figure was charged. Mr. Paine started 
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at one per cent a month and, having sat- 
isfied himself by a year’s experiment that 
the thing could be done, he organized 
the present corporation with a capital of 
$100,000, which has since that time en- 
abled many hundreds of people to work 
themselves out of debt,and hassucceeded, 
to the disgust of many Shylocks, in bring- 
ing down the rate of usance in Boston. 
This piece of work of Mr. Paine has al- 
ways seemed to 
me to partake 
ile, unee aila= 
ture of an eco- 
nomic miracle. 
Mr. Paine was 
a pioneer in 
the peace move- 
rage JANE AIS 
when he died 
presidentof the 
AmericanPeace 
Association. 
His pamphlet 
on The Mate- 
rial Advantages 
of European 
Disarmament 
has been trans- 
lated into sev- 
eral languages. 
He was a pio- 
neer in seeing 
that the general 
social problem 
must be scien- 
tifically studied 
in our universi- 
ties, and gave 
$10,000 . to 
found a  fel- 
lowship ‘at 
Flat'v.ard*to 
promote this 
class of studies. 

Perhaps Mr. Paine’s most successful, 
and in this country most original, contri- 
bution to constructive social work was 
his large part in the founding, in 1870, 
of the Wells Memorial Institute, to which 
$90,000, largely his own money, was sub- 
scribed. Of this organization he was 
always the guiding spirit. He made of 
it a successful school and a successful 
club for workingmen and he also per- 
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formed the difficult, and indeed, as ij) 
seems to me, the extraordinary feat ol) 
making it the official and recognized), 
meeting place of organized labor. |/ 
doubt if there is another instance in thilj) 
country of a capitalist providing head 
quarters for the trades unions ii) 
which the latter actually consented t#/ 
build and make their home. And thi 
feat was performed without any com 
promise oj} 
concealment Op) 
his part of hij 
own  decideal 
opinions on la; 
bor questions! 
often differing 
widely fro nif 
the views 0) 
those Sw 
served. Ty 
further made 
the Wells Me? 
morial a cen 
ter. Of aan 
operative self-) 
help, with 2 
building ss o4 
ciety, an asso 
ciated purchas- 
ing organiza- 
tion and a co- 
operative bank. 

Wells Me- 
morial is ant 
example of a 
characteristic: 
essential to 


ree 


Mr. Painesg 
a.ic hiievement. 
He _ succeeded 


in founding 
not merely suc- 
cessful ma- 
chines but in- 
stitutions. The Boston Associated Char- 
ities has more friendly visitors, I be- 
lieve, than any similar organization in 
the world, and is thus not merely a chari- 
table organization but a leaven of clear 
headed devotion and a_ social force. 
Wells Memorial has not merely served 
thousands of workingmen, but has be- 
come a part of them. They ‘have be- 
come citizens of the institution. A se- 
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cret, I think, of this vitalizing power was 
that he was not affected as so many 
leaders are with the disease of generali- 
ties. Besides being a successful general, 
he at the same time always remained a 
private in any of the lines of work he 
undertook. He was from the beginning 
a working member of the Associated 
Charities Conference in the old Tenth 
District in the South Cove, taking his 
share of the friendly visiting and other 
detail work. Robert A. Woods says that 
for twenty-five years few weeks passed 
in which he did not spend one of two 
evenings working in connection with the 
affairs of the Wells Memorial Associa- 
tion with a little group or committee of 
workingmen, taking counsel as to invest- 
ing the funds of the co-operative bank 
or upon some other problem of mutual 
aid among themselves. 

The power of infinite attention to de- 
tail was a family trait. When his 
brother, Gen. Charles Jackson Paine, was 
coming back on the homestretch in one 
of the races in which he successfully 
defended the America’s cup, and the ex- 
cursion boats crowding up behind be- 
gan to cut off his wind, he hung out an 
enormous sign saying, “Keep off astern.” 
How many men would have foreseen 
that contingency and provided for it? 
Such provision by General Paine was 
characteristic and not accidental, and the 
trait as exemplified in his brother has 
been to the advantage of American phil- 
anthropy. 

Another trait of Mr. Paine which was 
essential to his success was his tempera- 
mental conviction that things could be 
done. He inherited from an Irish an- 
cestor a quickness and warmth of imag- 
ination that imposed upon him the tasks 
which his power of concrete foresight 
and detailed hard work afterwards 
achieved. 

Mr. Paine was a pioneer in other work 
besides philanthropy, showing himself as 
a freesoiler and afterwards as a mug- 
wump, possessed of that true political 
instinct which selects the cause, though 
at the time unpopular, to which the fu- 
ture belongs. He was a manly man, ten- 
der and courageous, a sustainer and ex- 
ample of the higher citizenship. 
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HYGIENE AND MORALITY 


Reviewed by ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


Within the realm of social inquiry and 
instruction no more important book has 
been published this year than this able 
and readable volume by Miss Dock on 
Hygiene and Morality!. Information 
brought within its covers has been avail- 
able in widely separated and hard-to- 
reach material—medical journals, official 
reports and the literature on reform. No 
single book, however, has betore been 
published for the general reader answer- 
ing the purpose of this volume. The in- 
formation now so much needed concern- 
ing venereal diseases, their cause in pro- 
stitution, and their prevention by in- 
dividual and social care and treatment, is 
here set forth in condensed and accurate 
presentation. It is quite clear that as 
soon as the White Plague is brought 
under social control in a manner suf- 
ficiently effective to emancipate from this 
great service some of the medical skill 
and social devotion now absorbed in the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis, the 
same medical and social forces will under- 
take the study, the cure, and the preven- 
tion of the Great Black Plague. 

Venereal diseases are now known to be 
among the chief producing causes of 
personal, domestic, and social misery, and 
knowledge of the prevalence and serious- 
ness of these diseases, and also of the en- 
couraging features connected with pos- 
sible social control in the direction of 
curative measures are now manifest to 
thoughtful students. 

At this juncture the value of a book 
like Hygiene and Morality can hardly be 
overestimated. Part first, dealing with 
venereal diseases, is a clearly written, 
well-balanced, scientific presentation of 
this widely extended class of physical ills, 
and is put in such a lucid and popular 
style that the general public may get the 
needed information in the easiest manner. 
The summing up in statistical estimates, 
on pages 29 and 49 to 51, brings plainly 
to view the result of the labors of many 
physicians in many countries; and the 


1Hygiene and Morality. By Lavinia L. Dock. New 
York, 1910). G.. Pe Putnam’s Sons. Pp. -200. 
This book may be obtained at Tun Soe pilice 
for $1.25, or it will be sent by mail for $1.3 
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practical suggestions for wider and 
deeper study of this great social evil in 
the appended bibliography offer important 
guidance to, serious students. The 
chapter on The Control and Regulation 
of Prostitution presents the many-sided 
history of legislative and reformatory 
movements in a masterly analysis and 
summing up of facts, unequalled, so far 
as the writer knows, in the literature of 
the subject. 

The classic treatise on State Regula- 
tion by Sheldon Amos is drawn upon 
so far as is needed for an understanding 
of the present legal situation; and the 
analysis of the results and resolutions of 
the various congresses for the prophy- 
laxis of syphilis and other venereal dis- 
eases enables the reader to understand the 
state of the “abolition movement’ in 
foreign countries. Here again the ac- 
companying bibliography furnishes a 
useful guide for more detailed investiga- 
tion. 

The third chapter, on The Prevention 
of Venereal Diseases, is radical and com- 
prehensive. It clearly shows that the 
diseases incident to prostitution can be 
abolished, or effectively diminished, only 
by the diminishing of prostitution itself. 
Miss Dock states and enforces the great 
principle laid down by Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow: “It is not a question of making 
prostitution safe, but of preventing the 
making of prostitutes.” The connection 
between sterility in marriage, the large 
percentage of miscarriages and heavy 
infant mortality, the preventable blind- 
ness of children, the premature loss of 
sight and hearing in adults, and the so- 
called “diseases of women”—and the 
venereal diseases, is plainly shown in 
this last chapter. These facts have been 
previously brought out in THe Survey 
in the magazine number given to a dis- 
cussion of the Great Black Plague,’ and 
in a few articles and reports heretofore 
published. The need is not, therefore, 
to repeat in extracts from Miss Dock’s 
book the facts which have been dwelt 
upon by Dr. Morrow and others, but 
rather to urge that all social workers 
secure this valuable synopsis and ap- 


1See Charities and The Commons for Feb. 24, 
1906. Price 10 cents. 
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plication of facts on this important sub- 
ject. No text book in the field of social 
investigation, social control and_ social 
effort is more needed in colleges and 
schools of philanthropy than this pains- 
taking and comprehensive little volume. 
The supreme fallacy prevalent in much 
previous treatment of the social evil has 
been that prostitution is a social neces- 
sity to be treated as a permanent evil 
and, therefore, its results in disease and 
racial deterioration are to be attacked 
only in a half-hearted, ameliorative 
effort. 

This book by Miss Dock sums up and 
emphasizes with great clearness and 
power, the more recent and now prevail- 
ing judgment that this mischievous 
fallacy must be disproved and com- 
bated. The greatest obstacle to effective 
social control and medical care, and to 
real preventive measures regarding ven- 
ereal disease, has been the policy of 
silence respecting the evil, based upon 
the secrecy of the medical confessional 
and on the general sense of shame con- 
nected with this class of diseases. Miss 
Dock gives great credit to the movement 
in the medical profession, headed by Dr. 
Morrow in the Society for Social and 
Moral Prophylaxis, under the guidance 
of which we may hope to obtain suf- 
ficient dispensary and hospital treatment 
for the victims of these diseases, and ed- 
ucate. the community to the clear con- 
nection between the health and integrity 
of the family and the lessening of sexual 
immorality. 

The fact that in this country efforts 
have been made from time to time to 
secure state regulation of vice, and that 
even in cities where no such conscious 
permission of prostitution is recorded in 
law, a tacit segregation and police pro- 
tection, accompanied by the worst evils 
of graft and despicable profit from the 
wages of shame, still obtains, shows the 
need for stirring words like those with 
which Miss Dock closes her book in an 
appeal to women and men to take the 
right moral attitude upon this whole 
question, and to put into the statutes a 
just and equal standard of morality. The 
encouraging fact that when in Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1874, a bill was pre- 
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_ sented in the state Legislature for the 
_ regulation of vice, fifty medical men sent: 
_ their protests, affirming the single moral 


standard and thus aiding greatly in the 
defeat of the bill; and the fact that many 
underground efforts to secure regulation 
in the District of Columbia through the 


operation of the Board of Health have 
- been defeated by open or secret protests 


or appeals, and other similar tacts, all 


indicate that we are not likely in this 


— country to have to face such terrible 
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_ legal conditions as led to the great cru- 


sade in England, of which an account 
is given. The insidious character, 
however, of much legislation even 
now being proposed in different states 
as deterrents to diseases incident to pros- 
titution, legislation in which the woman 
prostitute is singled out for a form of 
class punishment unknown in respect to 
other vicious persons, shows that the sen- 
timent and conscience of women of char- 
acter and influence must be stimulated 
and educated along the line of sex- 
solidarity in the protection of the most 
unfortunate women in the manner in- 
dicated by Miss Dock. This sex solidar- 
ity of women does not necessarily imply, 
and should not be so presented as to 
seem to imply, sex antagonism—that 
would be most unfortunate. But just as 


the great labor movements are uniting> 


men as workers in a league in which 
the stronger stand as a constant protec- 
tion for the weaker, so the great move- 
ment for social purity should unite all 
women, who are custodians of the higher 
interests of the home, in a league in 
which. the protection and rescue and 
ameliorative care of the prostitute should 
be included in the range of sympathy and 
effort. The fact that the laws regard- 
ing prostitution from the beginning of 
any form of society which included illicit 
sexual relationship, have been essentially 
cruel and unjust toward women who 
were plying a trade which was generally 
considered an essential part of civilized 
society, shows that in this case women 
must protect women; and good men are 
increasingly coming to the support of 
that principle of a single standard of 
morality for both sexes, which is and 
must be our permanent dependence in 
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any effective social control of prostitu- 
tion, or any effective social prevention of 
the diseases incident to the social evil. 

There is no moral question upon which 
it is so difficult to get a consensus of 
those wise and good people who are 
usually united as to their understanding 
of principles and methods of moral re- 
form, as this of the just treatment of the 
prostitute. The fact that a large num- 
ber of men of influence and standing, 
and otherwise of highly respectable lives, 
are responsible for a continuance of the 
social evil because of personal complicity, 
is doubtless the great producing cause 
for this confusion of mind. If all the 
men who are thus responsible for prosti- 
tution as a trade were of the poor, the 
undeveloped, the ignorant and defense- 
less classes, from which most women 
prostitutes are recruited, we should have 
to deal with a different question. It is 
estimated that it takes at least five men 
to support one woman prostitute, and 
to make possible her continuance in the 
trade; and these five men are more so- 
cially protected, are stronger industrial- 
ly and usually far more able to take ad- 
vantage of recuperative agencies than 
are the women involved. While these 
conditions exist, we may well expect to 
see even the elect deceived as to the 
actual right involved. 

It is something to be grateful for, 
therefore, that in a book so accurate in 
its scientific statements, and so readable 
in its attractive style, as that of Miss 
Dock, we have also the clearest possible 
statement of the moral issues involved, 

We are learning that in the warfare 
against tuberculosis all social and moral 
agencies are to be drawn upon for the 
lessening, control and prevention of this 
ancient enemy of mankind; and in a still 
more significant manner we must learn 
to draw upon our educational forces, 
upon all the agencies for making the 
recreation of youth morally safe, and 
upon all stimuli to noble endeavor in 
early manhood of the more fortunate 
youth, to help us in curing even the most 
obvious physical ills connected with 
venereal diseases. We are fast outgrow- 
ing the idea that man can be made a 
complete and useful being merely by one 
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form of appeal, whether that be to his 
will alone or to his bodily condition alone. 
It is upon the threefold social movement 
of modern times, 1. e., the effort to edu- 
cate children effectively, the effort to in- 
spire all adult life with high ideals, and 
the effort to improve radically the com- 
mon environment that we must depend 
for the carrying out of the principles laid 
down in Hygiene and Morality. 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS' 


Reviewed by EUGENIA BRAY PERSONS 


Dr. Hall’s book comes opportunely 
now when there is no little complaint 
against the church for lack of interest 
in social movements, and much discus- 
sion as to its rightful place in relation 
to them. The author takes the position 
that while the church cannot commit it- 
self to any specific political and social 
program, its mission lies in the examina- 
tion and interpretation of all such pro- 
grams in the light of the teachings of 
Christ. The social order which Christ 
taught was one organized upon the basis 
of the family, in which all men were 
brothers, and love, with a desire for un- 
selfish service, was the impelling motive 
for action. 

With this ideal in the foreground, a 
brief and careful survey is made of vari- 
ous political and social programs which 
have been advanced from time to time 
as solutions for our disoraers. This 
survey is unbiased by the personal views 
of the writer, and leaves the reader to 
make his own conclusions as to the pros- 
pect they offer of a nearer approach to 
ideal relations among men. 

Although it may not be possible to 
accept the present organization of so- 
ciety, based upon commercial industrial- 
ism and a desire for gain, as a fulfillment 
of Christ’s ideal, the Christian is warned 
against the futility of holding aloof, and 
is urged to do what he can for the king- 
dom here and now by ameliorating the 

1Social Solutions in the Light of Christian Ethics. 
By Thomas C. Hall. New York, 1910, Eaton and 
Mains. Pp. 3890. This book may be obtained 


at Tum Survey office for $1.50 or it will be sent 
by mail for $1.62. 
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abuses and evils at hand. Specific and 
definite suggestions are made for lines 
of social service which are open to 
churches in their neighborhoods. The 
book, addressed primarily tu men and 
women professing to be Christians, is 
designed to arouse to a sense of their 
responsibility those among them who 
have not yet begun to “think socially.” 


EAST LONDON VISIONS? 


Reviewed by ELISABETH S. GILMAN | 


To the readers of THE Survey the 
chief interest of this book lies in the 
fact that it is a record of Mr. Lawler’s 
own life in Shoreditch. Though he tells 


us that he learned comparatively little 4 


at school, yet he has learned much in 
the school of hardship and self-denial, 
and he has the literary skill to make this 
vivid to the eyes of others. 

It is such a study as that of Frank 
Bullen, who tells of workingmen’s work 
for their fellows in his Apostles of the 
South East, but Mr. Lawler’s point of 
view is quite different, for he is but 
searching for the truth and is unable to 
make the “venture of faith” that would 
bring him help and comfort. In his 
own words he was “struggling to dis- 


engage a creed in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury.” Mr. Lawler is now a man fifty 
years old, so that these experiences and 
aspirations must have taken place some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, and we 
can but hope that now a youth would 
find more easily the help he so sorely 
craved and sought,—from the people 
about him, from the settlement workers, 
and from the clergy. 

We may close the book somewhat con- 
fused by its mixture of realism and alle- 
gory, but from both points of view it 
sounds a call for a deeper and more 
sympathetic knowledge of the aspirations 
and needs of the young people about us, 
whether on the East Side or on the West 
Side. 

4East London Visions. By O’Dermid W. Lawler, 
London, 1910, Longman’s, Green and Company. 


Pp. 805. This book may be obtained at Tur Sur- 
Beye for $1.75, or it will be sent by mail for 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MORTALITY STATISTICS 
GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D., 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


To know and to stop the causes of the 
needless deaths is the work of preventive 
medicine, but to be effective preventive 
medicine must know the causes of the in- 
dividual deaths, must extinguish them, 
must emphasize the unit instead of the 
abstraction, the single life instead of 
the average, must replace history by 
prophecy, the dead fatalistic acceptance 
of “law” and of the past by free and liv- 
ing action as regards the future. The 
death-table must be transformed into a 
life-table, because the dead man is dead, 
and because, in order to take warning 
and to preserve the life of the still-alive 
man, we must understand the causes of 
the premature deaths of his relatives and 
friends. 

The life-table given on the next page 
supposes a population of 100,000,000 per- 
sons, all born in the same year, and it 
shows how many of these 100,000,000 die 
in each succeeding year and how many 
‘survive. 

Fate knocks at the entrance door of 
life as ominously as at that of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. Nearly 11,000,- 
000 of the 100,000,000 babies born, die 
in the first year of life, leaving some 
89,000,000 survivors, to be reduced to 
86,732,400 during the next year.1 The 
rate of decrease of the slaughter of the 
innocents is lessened until in the twelfth 
year the minimum is reached, and the 
long struggle for life thenceforth becomes 
on the whole more and more a losing 
one until the age of seventy-seven. Even 
the second year’s losses are not equalled 
until at the age of seventy-five.- The 
twelfth year of life is the healthiest, the 
highest dynamometric point, with eighty- 
three million survivors left. This there- 
fore is the true starting point of life. A 
second, “the second wind’ for the race 
of life, is at twenty-one, when the con- 
quering of the loss-at the turning point 

iWhy, e. g., is the infantile death rate nearly 
one-third lower in English than in German cities? 
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of twelve reaches its neutralizing double. 
The real life of work and maturity is be- 
tween twenty-one and forty-five, the 
losses at forty-five becoming markedly 
greater. Here senility (a needless senili- 
ty), suddenly appears, in the relatively. 
greater number of deaths. 

One is immediately struck with the 
facts that these demarking points— . 
twelve, twenty-one, forty-five, and sev- 
enty-seven—coincide with wonderful ac- 
curacy to certain salient physiologic, stat- 
utory, military, and experimental bounds 
established unconsciously of the mortality 
table. At about twelve begins the age 
of puberty; at twenty-one that of 2dult- 
hood, exercise of right to suffrage; and 
forty-five is the limit of age for army 
enlistment. The table suggests that under 
present conditions the seventy-seventh 
year commences approximately the nor- 
mally terminal period; the rest is depend- 
ence and protracted death. The allotted 
length of life, the proverbial “three score 
years and ten,” was in accord with 
the experience of those living when life 
was generally of shorter duration than in 
the English “healthy-districts” of today. 
Sin and needless disease made it so, and 
if these two enemies of life are further 
withstood, the normal of seventy-seven 
years as the right duration of life will 
be greatly extended. 

The realistic tragi-comedy of life 
seems therefore to consist of three acts, 
with a prologue and an epilogue. The 
first act is Adolescence, from twelve to 
twenty-one; the second, Adulthood, to 
forty-five; the third, from forty-five to 
seventy-seven, not to be named by a sin- 
gle word, the characteristics varied, 
mixed, and dependent upon the history, 
histrionic ability, and “cast” of the in- 
dividual actor. Fate by no means wrote 
or dictated the play, and the cast, even 
in the third act, with strange undramatic 
unconcern, is also left to the choice and 
improvisation of the actors themselves. 
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The “plot” is consequently not always to 
be recognized ; the “dramatic unities” are 
certainly ignored ; whether the spectator 
laughs or weeps, whether he is edified or 
grieved or onlv mystified, depends large- 
ly upon his crippling by needless sen- 
escenice. 

Despite the shocking loss of life in 
the first two years, three- fourths of all 
born still survive at thirty-six years of 
age, one-half at sixty-five, and only at 
seventy-five have three-fourths died. Be- 
ginning at. the age of eighty-three, 
twenty-five years are required for as 
many to die as die the first year of life. 
Such things show how needless is most 
senility. Genuine and compelled senility 
need not begin before seventy-seven. 


OF 100,000,000 MALHS AND FEMALES BORN, 
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While Death is always at work each 
year during life he is more or less suc- 
cessfully withstood in different periods, 
so that the relative losses and gains 
have certain interesting and suggestive 
rhythms. From the beginning Life’s bat- 
tle against Death is continuously success- 
ful, sharply so at first, decreasingly so to- 
ward twelve years of age, until at thir- 
teen Life’s conflict is turned from a rela- 
tively progressive victory to the begin- 
ning of a long and stubbornly contested 
defeat. Although each year’s survivors 
are, of course, fatally less in number 
they continue valorously to “hold the 
fort,” with varying success, up to seventy- 
seven years. The twenty-four million of 
survivors at seventy-seven are exactly 


SUPPOSABLY IN ONE YEAR, THE FOLLOW- 


ING’ NUMBERS APPROXIMATELY WILL DIN, AND SURVIVE, DURING BACH YDAR. 


(Deduced from the Healthy-Districts Life-Table, England and Wales, 1900-1902.) 


Annual Accelerations or 


Retardations of 


Age Deaths Life-Loss Survivors 
BE 10,852,500 89,147,500 
2 2,415,100 — 8,437,400 86,732,400 
3 921,200 — 1,493,900 85,811,200 
4 619,000 — 302,200 85,192,200 
5 486,100 — 132,900 84,706,100 
6 382, 7000 — 104,100 84,324,100 
7 309,000 — 73,000 84,015,100 
8 253,200 — 55,800 83) 761, '900 
9 213,000 — 40,200 83,548, 900 

10 186,300 — 26,700 83, 362,600 
11 170,900 — — 15,400 83,191, "700 
12 165,000 — 5,900 83,026,700 
13 167,900 + 2,900 82,858,800 
14 178,500 + 10,600 82,680,300 
15 195,500 + 17,000 82,484,800 
16 217,800 + 22,300 82,267,000 
alg 247,300 + 29,500 82,019,700 
18 273,500 + 26,200 81,746,200 
19 289,400 + 15,900 81,456,800 
20 300,000 + 10,600 81,156,800 
21 314,800 + 14,800 80,842,000 
22 332,400 + 17,600 80,509,600 
23 348,400 + 16,000 80,161,200 
24 359,600 + 11,200 79,801,600 
25 366,800 + 7,200 79,434,800 
26 373,700 + 6,900 79,061,100 
27 379,400 + 5,700 78,681,700 
28 383,600 + 4,200 78,298,100 
29 387,300 + 3,700 77,910,800 
30 392,10U + 4,800 77,518,700 
31 398,500 + 6,400 77,120,200 
32 407,000 + 9,500 76,713,200 
33 417,400 + 10,400 76,295,800 
34 428,900 + 11,500 75,866,900 
85 440,400 + 11,500 75,426,500 
36 451,900 + 11,500 74,974,600 
37 465,100 + 13,200 74,509,500 
38 480,100 + 15,000 74,029,400 
89 495,500 + 15,400 73,533,900 
40 510,300 + 14,800 73,023,600 
41 523,600 + 13,300 72,500,000 
42 536,300 + 12,700 71,963,700 
43 548,600 + 12,300 71,415,100 
44 562,300 + 138,700 70,852,800 
45 579,000 + 16,700 70,273,800 
46 600,100 + 21,100 69,673,700 
47 627,200 + 27,100 69,046,500 
48 658,900 + 31,700 68,387,600 
49 692,300 + 33,400 67,695,300 
50 725,400 + 33,100 66,969,900 
51 757,200 + 31,800 66,212,700 
52 788,500 + 31,300 65,424,200 
53 820,900 + 32,400 64,603,300 
54 857,300 + 36,400 63,746,000 


Anuaual Accelerations or 


Retardations of 


Age Deaths Life-Loss Survivors 
55 900,900 + 43,600 62,845,100 
56 955,000 + * 55,100 61,890,100 
57 1,023,700 ay 68,700 60,866,400 
58 At 101, 400 + 77,700 59.765,000 
59 17181,300 + 79,900 58,583,700 
60 1,256,700 + 75,400 57,327,000 
61 1,325,300 + 68,600 50,001,700 
62 1,388,400 + 63,100 54.613,300 
63 1,450,400 + 62,000 53,162,900 
64 1,517,700 + 67,300 51,645,200 
65 1,596,600 + 78,900 50,048,600 
66 1,688,300 + 91,700 48,360,300 
67 1,786,100 + 97,800 46,574,200 
68 1,887,000 + 100,900 44,687,200 
69 1,988,500 + 101,500 42,698,700 
70 2,088,700 + 100,200 40,610,000 
el 2,184,400 + 95,700 38,425,600 
72 2,272,900 + 88,500 36,152,700 
73 2,850,500 + 77,600 33,802,200 
T4 2,414,000 + 63,500 31,388,200 
75 2,460,300 + 46,300 28,927,900 
76 2,485,800 + 25,500 26,442,100 
77 2,486,200 +- 400 23,955,900 
78 2,461,400 — 24,800 21,494,500 
%Q 2,409,800 — 51,600 19,084,700 
80 2,330,800 — 79,000 16,753,900 
81 2,225,600 — 105,200 14,528,300 
82 2,095,800 — 180,300 12,433,000 
83 1,943,500 — 151,800 10,489,500 
84 1,773,900 — 169,600 8,715,600 
85 1,591,500 — 182,400 7,124,100 
86 1,402,200 — 189,300 5,721,900 
87 1,211,400 — 190,800 4,510,500 
88 1,025,300 — 186,100 3,485,200 
89 848,800 — 176,500 2,636,400 
90 686,700 — 162,100 1,949,700 
91 542,000 — 144,700 1,407,700 
92 416,900 — 125,100 990,800 
93 311,900 — 105,000 678,900 
94 226,700 — 95,200 452,200 
95 159,900 — 66,800 292,300 
96° 109,300 — 50,600 183,000 
Oe 72,100 — 37,200 110,900 
98 46,000— 26,100 64,900 
99 28,300 — 17,700 36,600 

100 16,700 — 11,600 19,900 

101 9,600 — 7,100 10,300 

102 5,100 — 4,500 5,200 

1038 2,700 — 2,400 2,500 

104 1,400 — 1,300 1,100 

105 600 — 800 500 

106 300 — 300 200 

107 100 — 200 100 

108 100 : None. 
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_ as successful as the eighty-three millions 


were at twelve. I have added to the table 
a column of these annual rhythms,—an- 
nual accelerations and retardations of 
life-loss,—not usually shown in mortality 
tables and charts, but which seems to me 
of striking suggestiveness and interest. 
If the most comprehensive and illumi- 
nating law of evolution is that. “the 
ontogeny repeats the phylogeny,” we have 
in this column a sort of epitome of the 
historic day-by-day Struggle of the Hu- 
man Race itself against Death. There 
are three great rhythms which stand out 
clear: in the first, the havoc of Death in 
Life’s forces is quickly reduced to a mini- 
mum at twelve years of age, so that at 
thirteen there is a lessened loss over the 
previous year of about 3,000 lives. Never 
again is the rate of annual loss reduced 
to comparative zero until the age of 
seventy-seven, when the battle once more 
becomes of rapidly increasing annual 
rate of losses, until eighty-seven, whence 
by decreasing rates the survivors are at 
107 or 108 reduced from + 186,000, to 
absolute zero. 

But the annual and period variations 
of the decreases from twelve years of age 
through to, say, sixty-four, are worth 
the most attentive scrutiny. Death gains 
rapidly until about seventeen, when he 
kills about 29,000 more than during the 
sixteenth year, a rate of increase which 
he never reaches again until the forty- 
seventh year. Life checks the high rate 
of slaughter now for six years, with little 
variation until fifty-four, etc., etc. Only 
by a scrutinizing study of the table of an- 
nual variations in the losses may we learn 
what are the weak places where the na- 
tion is losing too rapidly; by the retarda- 
tions of annual life-losses in the same 
table we may judge what are the sources 
of the strengths to be encouraged, upon 
which we may rely. This column insist- 
ently asks why the battle shows enormous 
gains in the rate of losses until twelve, 
great losses up to nineteen, uniformity 
from twenty-four to thirty-two, rapid 
losses beginning at forty-five, etc. 

It is the recognition of these finest va- 
riations of the annual death rate, the fix- 
ing them individually in the mind, the 
study of their causes, their national, state, 
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urban, and country differences,—these 
and more,—that are needed. The quin- 
quennial period reports should be abol- 
ished, nay, not even the yearly ones will 
suffice when the matter is taken up from 
the standpoint of earnest hygiene and 
preventive medicine. The items should 
be at least by months, the tables of fe- 
males and males separated, and a hun- 
dred scrutinies and refinements now neg- 
lected should be caught and recorded in 
the census-takings. The charts should be 
made with the supremest art of the en- 
graver, refined to the notation of the 
possible and ascertainable minimal dif- 
ferences; these may then be enlarged a 
hundred times so that the slightest varia- 
tions may strike the eye and call for ex- 
planation and the search for causes. The 
scientific statistician, the hygienist, and 
the clinical physician may thus finally be 
able to unite their investigations of the 
true, distant, and concealed causes of 
death. Without such methods never can 
the sole significance of statistics, — the 
prevention of needless mortality and 
morbidity,—be seriously and _ success- 
fully realized. 

The time in life when the chief lethal 
diseases give their death-blows will be 
of far greater service when the the mor- 
tality tables are a hundred times more ac- 
curate than now. There can be no ade- 
quate prevention and safeguarding unless 
we know at what time the blow may 
come out of the dark. We know little 
about the enemy himself, or about his 
weapons, but we may in time, if we wish, 
learn when he will kill us and how long 
we may live after the death-stroke has 
been delivered. Why, for instance, are 
the deaths from typhoid fever (registra- 
tion area, United States, 1903-1907) of 
males, ten to fourteen years, 1,743; fif- 
teen to nineteen years, 4,067; twenty to 
twenty-four years, 6,145; and then stead- 
ily decrease to the end? Why do those 
from measles, meningitis and diphtheria 
sharply and regularly decline from child- 
hood on? Those from dysentery as uni- 
formly increase to the maximum num- 
ber at eighty years? Pulmonary tubercu- 
losis is uniformly highly lethal in the 
years from twenty to forty, then regular- 
ly lessens. Of all diseases the greatest 
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uniformity in the number of deaths is 
found to be due to “rheumatism,” from 
five to eighty years.1 Why? It is easier 
to see why the deaths from “diseases of 
the arteries,” “apoplexy” and “paralysis” 
rise, step by step, from fifteen years to 
eighty, but the exactly parallel rise in 
those from “acute bronchitis,” “endocar- 
ditis,” “angina pectoris” and “heart dis- 
eases” is at present less readily under- 
stood. Sharper questioning is required 
to explain the regularly progressive num- 
ber of deaths from cancer from ten to 
seventy years of age, and hardly a hint 
of explanation exists as to the very simi- 
lar figures of diabetes. 

Here, then, are sixteen of the chief 
death-dealing diseases, and the deaths 
from five, viz., typhoid, measles, diph- 
theria, phthisis, meningitis, are decreasing 
from forty to sixty-five. In those of 
nine others, diabetes, cancer, bronchitis, 
arthritis, angina, carditis, paralysis, apo- 
plexy, and dysentery, there is only a 
slow and illogical increase in the same 
years.” In one, rheumatism, the figures 
vary little at any time of life. Referring 
now to our tables of the total number 
of deaths in 100,000,000 born, we «find 
that while there are about 600,000 deaths 
at forty-seven years of age, at fifty-seven 
there are 1,000,000, at sixty-seven there 
are over 1,500,000 and at seventy-seven 
2,500,000. To contrast these two, and 
correlated series of facts, to explain their 
glaring illogicalities and finally to trans- 
late their lessons into the beneficence of 
prevention, will tax the energies of sta- 
tistical bureaus and of the philanthropic 
for many coming years. 

On the average, two years of illness, 
says the world’s greatest vital statistician, 
are endured by the living for each death. 


1[The reader will of course understand that 
Dr. Gould has been obliged to use the death re- 
ports as he found them. Unfortunately they 
leave much to be _ desired. For instance, the 
words “rheumatism,” ‘‘paralysis,’? are not names 
of diseases but names of conditions which may 
be due to a variety of quite different diseases. 
The use of these terms on death certificates is 
usually criticised. ‘Endocarditis’ is one form 
of heart disease; and diseases of the heart are 
among the causes of “paralysis,” ‘apoplexy.’ 
That is, these terms are not comparable with 
“tuberculosis,” “bronchitis,” “diabetes.” They 
show our very imperfect methods of registering 
the causes of deaths. But even granting our 
lax ways of reporting the causes of deaths it is 
seen that the force of Dr. Gould’s argument is 
scarcely, if at all, impaired thereby.—Hd.] 


2See preceding footnote. 
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In a double sense this is the heart and 
soul of the whole matter: sickness pre- 
cedes, leads to, and causes death; and 
death has little significance to the com- 
munity except as regards its needless- 
ness and prematureness, and except as it 
points to the causes of death in the cer- 
tainly needless sickness. All problems 
of mortality finally resolve themselves 
into problems of morbidity. 

Now the ten or eleven million babies 
who die during the first year could not 
have suffered for two years, unless their 
life is counted as beginning long before 
birth. Thus there are at least ten or fif- 
teeny million of sick-years to be carried 
forward into the lives of the survivors, 
for expiation by them. Many such infer- 
ences suggest themselves as to the ages 
and life-periods during which the two 
years of unproductivity and suffering 
must be borne. 

A third intimation at this point com- 
mences to become manifest, consisting in 
the fact that the times of the two sick- 
years for each death are comparatively 
unknown and undated.1. There are in 
fact, no morbidity-tables of any great 
value, and thus the desirable significance 
and values of the death-tables disappear 
in thin air of inconclusion and ineffectu- 
ality. Although living longer, women 
suffer more illness than men. Childhood 
and youth, as we all know, and early 
adult life, are far more healthy than 
the later years. Very many people have 
little or no incapacitating illness until 
after forty, and there are quite a num- 
ber who are uniformly well all their lives 
until old age. The great sources of sud- 
den, or short-sickness deaths, have been 
due to infectious diseases, and it is the 
everlasting honor of preventive medicine 
to have almost banished these from the 
civilized world. It is thus clear that a 


Se ASbitsor confirmatory proof, with several point- 
ing index fingers, is partially seen in the follow- 
ing table: 


Wage-Loss on Account of Illness 
(Injuries excepted) 
Frankfurter Krankenkasse, per 100 members. 


Males Females 
Underimlbmrerccteccsavraarne «te 31.9 36.1 
T5220 Fan seatogeeolatavetsic is, coronene Pay es) 86.5 
2OZ3 ON whe emukrece citation 27.5 36.0 
8024.0 ieaisie 3.5 isnenst onens loteretoue mia 85.3 44.3 
40°50. Same arsine siete me eyenaeene 43.5 37.7 
5O= CO" 225s ciate ccsteraemne arn aete 5a.2 44.7 
Over: GON acces ieue eerare 50.0 56.6 
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- certain number have far more than their 
_ allotted share of two years of sickness, 


ot ee ee ke Oe 


and equally certain that the vastly greater 
portion of the 200,000,000 of sick-years 
of the coming generation, will be the lot 
of only a part of those beyond forty- 
five years of age. Medicine and hygiene 
and benevolence must therefore fix the 
sharpest intellect upon this morbidity- 
enigma, and especially upon these late 
years of chronic invalidism. When this 
is done will come the solution of a prob- 


lem fully as important as that of the 


eradication of the infectious diseases. 
Very largely it will be found that the re- 
maining or non-infectious diseases which 
finally result in death have their incep- 
tion earlier or farther back than is sup- 
posed. They are subtle, and slow, and 
seemingly disconnected with the terminal 
diseases. This is because their true 
causes are long precedent functional dis- 
eases, and the organic diseases which are 
given in the death certificates, if correct- 
ly diagnosed, are the mere innocent exe- 
cutioners. This shows the appalling 
blunder of all the causes-of-death statis- 
tics, one of incomparable and amazing 
significance, lying at. the very door of 
Medicine. It is only the violently infec- 
tious diseases which kill suddenly, not 
the so-called organic diseases, and more 
certainly not the functional diseases 
which cause the organic ones. 

But with this discriminating rule many 
further discriminations are necessary. 


- Among so-called infectious diseases there 


are all degrees of infectiousness, and all 
degrees of lethality, and all degrees of 
chronicity of the sickness. They may 
no longer be unscientifically shoveled off 
into one indiscriminate mass. As a rule 
the most lethal, as the “plagues,” rabies, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, typhoid fever, 
etc., have the shortest precedent illness. 
Then there come the diseases with doubt- 
ful or partial infectiousness and lethality 
and with more indefinite duration of 
illness. These are at the present time the 
most important of all the “organic” dis- 
eases, those, namely, in which the infec- 
tiousness and lethality are almost neg- 
ligible, because of other factors sadly 
neglected, such as functionality of ulti- 
mate origins, length of illness, curability, 
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impossibility of complete extinction of 
the so-called infectious germs, etc. Such 
diseases are cancer, and pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. 

Discriminate! Disease has other ori- 
gins than infection. The honor of dis- 
covering the nature and causes of the 
pronounced infectious diseases, is now 
almost or quite equalled by the dishonor 
of indiscrimination, and of ignoring the 
role of functional diseases. Even as per- 
tains to the infections there are two ele- 
ments, the Incident of the Seed, and the 
Accident of the Soil. The Accident is 
nowadays as much underrated as the 
Incident is exaggerated. 

And now a new era is opening. We 
know a great deal about the organic and 
lethal diseases. We can look forward to 
an attack on the maleficent roles of the 
functional diseases in the production of 
illness and incapacity, the results of which 
should be far more fortunate for man 
even than is the progress already made. 
Except the suicides and a few others, 
every natural man fights death. To fight 
the diseases which directly cause death 
is only a step higher in the scale of com- 
mon sense, but to fight the causa causans, 
the diseases which cause the terminal dis- 
eases, this is the work of the future, and 
let us hope that institutions will soon be 
founded in order that effectual use may 
be made of the knowledge thus far 
gained. 

In a double sense, therefore, pathology 
is pathological,—i. e., in its method and 
in its material. What is needed is that 
it should become physiological; that is, 
it should seek by physiological methods 
to study the functional origins of dis- 
ease. For, as all know, yet ignore, dis- 
ease is, in origin, simply malfunction, or 
aberrant physiology. Pathology has been 
based upon and won its merited honor by 
presupposing that disease is an incoming 
source of disturbance of the organism 
from without. But true as that is as re- 
gards some diseases it is untrue of others, 
Functional diseases, it is said, do not kill. 
On the contrary, they do kill, and in three 
ways: when kept up long enough, by 
wearing out vital and resisting power ; by 
suicide; by preparing the necessary soil 
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for the incoming of the infectious and 
terminal diseases. 

When pathology seriously undertakes 
the investigation of pathogenesis, when it 
leaves the end-products and the post 
mortem table in order to study aberrant 
living functions and morbidizing habits, 
then will spring to view the startling fact 


THE TREND 


The author of The Iron Muse,’ a recent 
volume of verse, evidently aims at voicing 
the spirit of the age as he conceives it. The 
bare titles of some of his poems reveal his 
ambition: The Press Room; The Air Ships; 
The Power House; The Motor; Wireless; 
The X Rays; Antitoxine; The Skyscrapers; 
The Phonograph. Even the indispensable but 
inartistic little typewriter does not go un- 
sung. It is to be regretted that Mr. Under- 
wood’s powers do not equal his ambition. He 
has a certain facility in expression and a 
varied and profuse vocabulary, but echoes of 
old and familiar strains are heard with tire- 
some frequency. His chief claim to origin- 
ality lies in his choice of subjects and not in 
his treatment of them. 


* * & 


In Strangers Within Our Gates? the immi- 
gration problem of Canada is set before us in 
an interesting and picturesque manner. Our 
sister country, while having many of our diffi- 
culties to cope with, has others peculiarly her 
own. The dominion has received, in vary- 
ing numbers, aliens from every country, how- 
ever remote, that has sent any of its people 
to our shores. England, of course, has sent 
more than any other country. Nearly half a 
million have migrated from the British Isles 
during the last seven and a half years. Can- 
ada’s daily and difficult task is to receive, dis- 
tribute, and try to employ this flood of immi- 
grants. The majority are of good English 
stock and have helped in the development of 
the country, but a ijarge number belong to the 
less desirable “assisted immigrant” class who 
are not received with open arms by the Can- 
adian government. These are recruited from 
the slums of the big cities and are helped to 
emigrate by numerous societies which have 
been established for this purpose. Such im- 
migrants, enervated, demoralized, and poverty- 
bound, are ill fitted to adapt themselves to 
new conditions, and are utterly useless in the 
farming districts. Most significant is the pil- 


1The Iron Muse. By John Curtis Underwood. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1910. Pp. 196. 
This book may be obtained at the office of Tun 
Survpy, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, for $1.25, 
or it will be mailed, postpaid, for $1.82. 


2Strangers Within Our Gates or Coming Can- 
adians. By James S. Woodsworth. Methodist 
Mission Rooms, Toronto, 1909. Pp. 856. This 
book may be obtained by mail of Tur Survny, 105 
Hast 22d street, New York, for 60 cents. 
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that the mortality table is of little direct’ 


use, is only suggestive, is good chiefly for 
starting working hypotheses. Pathology 
has done its work well but has gone about 
as far as it can go. ‘ 
low the new lines of investigation which 
every physician clearly sees will lead to 
great advances in preventive medicine. 


OF THINGS 


grimage of children, 2,000 of whom, on an 
average, are sent out yearly from different in- 
stitutions. : 

The Canadian government has realized the 
important relation between immigration and 
distribution. It evidently sees clearly that the 
strangers that enter its gates with the inten- 
tion of remaining must be guided and pro- 
tected and at least started in the right direc- 
tion toward becoming desirable citizens. Mr. 
Woodsworth describes how effectively this 
work is carried on by the Immigration officials 
and by that unique, courageous body, the 
Northwestern Mounted Police. 


* * * 


The New York State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation has brought out a most useful report of 
its conference at Albany last March, which 
was reported in THE Survey, under the title 
An Illustrated Handbook for Tuberculosis 
Committees... It will be remembered that 
following an active campaign of education, 
the State Charities Aid Association put in 
operation at that time a practical and wide- 
spread plan for the organization of all insti- 
tutions needed for the adequate care by 1915 
of all cases of tuberculosis in New York state 
outside of New York city which is not in 
its field. Through the addresses given at this 
meeting, admirably edited and fully illustrat- 
ed, the handbook covers this plan with such 
suggestive chapter headings as Enforcement 
of the Tuberculosis Law, Tuberculosis as a 
Schoo! Problem, Institutional Care, Cost of 
Institutional Provision, and others. The book 
is invaluable to. all who have any concern in 
the tuberculosis movement. 


* OK Ok 


The Macmillan Company has within the last 
month brought out two new volumes in the 
American Social Progress Series, edited by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, in which the Ken- 
nedy Lectures of the New York School of 
Philanthropy from year to year are given to 
the public. 

Governmental Action for Social Welfare, 
the lectures for 1907-8, by Prof. Jeremiah W. 


- An illustrated Hand Book for Tuberculosis Com- 
mittees. Paper covers. 1910. New York State 
Charities Aid Association. This book may be ob- 
tained at the offices of THm Survny, or will be 
sent postpaid at 50 cents per copy; 20 or more 
in one order 35 cents per copy. 
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Jenks, is a discussion of the various depart- 
“ménts of government, “their powers, their 
weaknesses, their practices,’ in their bearing 
on the task of remedying social evils. 

_ Professor Seager’s book, which he calls 
Social Insurance: a Program of Social Re- 
form, embodies the course given in 1910. It 
has already been introduced to readers of THE 
_ SURVEY in the best possible way, by the print- 
ing of the first chapter in our issue for April 
2. The other chapters consider the definite 
problems presented in devising adequate plans 
of insurance against the evils of industrial ac- 
cidents, illness, premature death, unemploy- 
“ment, and old age, with a concluding section 
on the next steps in social advance,—political 
reform, industrial education, and a deepening 
of our social consciousness.* 


* * ® 
_ “My Personal Experience With Tubercu- 
losis” ;? is the title of a little booklet by Will 
_H. Ross of Stevens Point, Wis., which is 
well suited to be placed as a guide in the 
hands of tuberculous patients. The writer 
is an ex-newspaper man who can express 
himself clearly and concisely. He gives in- 
terestingly the result of three years of “chas- 
ing the cure,” pointing out emphatically 
that, while the cure for consumption is sim- 
plicity itself in regard to method, it is the 
hardest possible course of treatment to fol- 
low, because the patient is constantly . de- 
ceived into thinking himself much stronger 
than he is. -The book is not meant to be a 
course of treatment without a doctor, in fact 
it would be of little value, unless used under 
the guidance of a trained physician. It is 
now sold for fifty cents a single copy. Some 
“way should be found to make it available 
-at a nominal price, about five cents, so that 
the thousands of patients who need it could 
get it either directly or through an associa- 
tion. 
ac ske 

A short time ago a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers pointed 
out the great tracts of land in the Mississippi 
valley that could be made to furnish em- 
ployment for labor by the adoption of a 
simple and inexpensive system of irrigation, 
that would have the double effect of prevent- 
ing disastrous floods and of reclaiming the 
land for cultivation. A booklet by Rev. J. B. 
Paton on Present Remedies for Unemploy- 
thent lays special emphasis on the capacities 
of the land in England for furnishing em- 
ployment, in the first place, by afforesta- 
tion and, in the second, by reclaiming the 


1Bither work may be obtained at THr SuRVEY 
office for $1, or will be sent postpaid for $1.12. 


2My Personal Experience With Tuberculosis. By 
Will H. Ross. Published by the author, Stevens 
Point, Wis. Pp. 64. This book may be obtained 
at the office of Tun Survny, 105 Hast 22d street, 
New York, for fifty cents, or it will be mailed, 
postpaid, for fifty-three cents. 
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land from the sea and by clearing away 
the peat mosses. As there is said to be an 
abundant quantity of peat land in New York 
state the description of this latter process 
and its results is not without interest to us. 

“When the peat is removed,’ says Mr. 
Paton, “leaving a layer one foot in thickness, 
and this remaining foot of peat is mixed 
with the chalky soil that underlies it, the 
most fertile land in the country is produced, 
which is so fertile that it can be sold at 
£100 an acre. And the peat itself which is 
removed from these mosses is especially 
valuable for fuel or for litter or can be man- 
ufactured into a variety of products.” These 
fields of labor will restore the forests and 
the land, bring in revenue through the sale 
of peat and furnish to multitudes of the 
unemployed labor that can be suspended 
and renewed without loss at any time and 
can be furnished in winter when employ- 
ment is especially scarce. 

As an adjunct to the work of reclamation 
Mr. Paton advises the placing of a farm 
colony in the neighborhood, whose inhabi- 
tants can raise the food for the unemployed 
workers on the land, can care for the land 
during the periods when the unemployed 
are not in residence, can themselves learn 
the work and teach and superintend begin- 
ners. Such a plan of relieving unemploy- 
ment by profitable work has been tried with 
distinguished success in Switzerland and 
Holland. 

* oh 


The magazine Tuberculosis, the month- 
ly of the International Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association published in Berlin, contains a 
comprehensive study of the relation of al- 
coholism to tuberculosis mortality, by Dr. 
Jacques Bertillon of Paris, the well known 
statistician. It is well illustrated with 
charts and tables. 

Some of Dr. Bertillon’s conclusions are: 1, 
Alcohol is the most. prominent predisposing 
cause in the spread of tuberculosis in 
France; 2, in order successfully to combat 
tuberculosis the attack must be centered on 
the lessening of alcoholism; 3, from the fig- 
ures compiled, which show the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the North nearly double 
that in the South (230 as against 140 per 
100,000), Dr. Bertillon concludes that in- 
creased use of wine in the northern depart- 
ments would materially lessen the mortality 
from consumption. He bases this conclusion 
on the fact that the inhabitants of northern 
France drink spirits in large quantities as 
opposed to the light wines so freely used in 
central and southern France. He says: “If 
the people of the twenty-eight northern de- 
partments drank light wines or beer, they 
would lose the desire for distilled liquors 
and the phthisis death rate would fall to 
140 per 100,000 as it has in central France. 
This would mean a saving of 16,500 deaths 
from tuberculosis a year.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT 


To THE Eprtor: 

I wish to emphasize a few points brought 
out in the excellent paper, What May We Do 
With Our Criminals? by Dr. Thayer of Clin- 
ton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y., which appeared 
in your issue of July 9. Articles along this 
line, written by men in the service, always 
appeal to me because they are eminently prac- 
tical. It is because of this practical view, 
taken by men of actual experience and train- 
ing, that I am hopeful that vasectomy will 
commend itself to the doctor, and in general 
to students of the criminal problem; not as a 
cure-all, please understand, but as a_ single, 
rational method of preventing the present 
alarming increase of the undesirable element. 

I believe the weight of evidence of those 
that have studied the subject and have had by 
practical experience in the treatment of the 
criminal, the best opportunity to judge, favors 
the hereditary transmission hypothesis.* En- 
vironment is curative in certain cases if it be 
administered long enough. My criticism is 
that we usually prescribe too small doses. We 
are all creatures of habit, hence environment 
must be maintained sufficiently long to induce 
correct habits of thought, feeling and volition. 

Granting that vasectomy is not a cure-all, 
is it not better that sexual lapses be not fol- 
lowed by the birth of children almost certain 
to become public charges? 

In considering upon whom the operation 
should be performed, we should, of course, 
select for treatment only the most marked 
examples of hereditary criminality- or habit- 
ual criminals of a low type. In the laws pro- 
viding for the practice of vasectomy in In- 
diana and Connecticut provision is made for 
a commission to pass on those needing the 
operation. Thus far there has been no trouble 
in determining the matter in Indiana, and 
Connecticut has not yet set to work. 

In California, a decision having first been 
rendered by the attorney-general’s office, that 
the asexualization law was constitutional, the 
commission appointed will select a few cases 
for operation. 

In my opinion reformative treatment accom- 
plishes little for the hereditary or habitual 
criminal. While the present generation would 
not gain directly, a scientific method of pre- 
venting the procreation of the unfit could but 
make itself felt in the diminishing number of 
recruits to the army of the criminal, insane 
and defective classes. 

From personal experience with these classes 
1 am sure the tendency is toward a too speedy 

parole. This is mistaken kindness, for it 
Faby deprives the individual of the very 


See Judge W. W. Foster’s article in Pearson’s 


Magazine, November 1909, Davenport’s Wugenics, 
1910, and American Medicine, July, 1910. 
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treatment best calculated, when applied for. 
considerable length of time, to aid him i 
forming new ‘and correct standards o 
thought, feeling and volition, and also in r 
sisting the temptations of the outside worl 
I quite agree with those who believe it shoul 
be made much more difficult to procure a se 
ond, than the first parole. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of th 
indeterminate sentence. It provides the op 
portunity for diagnosing the case and allow; 
sufficient time to complete a scientific methoa 
of treatment suited to improve or cure; th 
unimproved should be retained in custody- 
permanently if need be. 

Frank W. Rosertson, M. D. 

New York. 


[Dr. Robertson’s letter is of particular in 
terest because of his service in Bellevue Hos+ 
pital and for four years as superintendent o 
Elmira Reformatory. We agree entirely wit 
him regarding the value of the indeterminat 
sentence requiring the imprisonment of of- 
fenders until they are reformed. - Las 
carried out, this would mean a life senten 
for the habitual or incurable criminal. Thu 
Dr. Robertson answers his own argument; 7 
would make vasectomy useless, for if “the 
unimproved should be retained in custody 
permanently if need be,” they will have ne 
children except those born before imprison- 
ment, which the surgical treatment would not 
reach in any case. While we continue to re- 
lease criminals at the end of specified sen- 
tences which have no relation to their moral 
cure, there is some argument for vasectomy 
as a temporary measure, though even then, as 
Alexander Johnson pointed out in a letter in 
our issue for July 23, it is a doubtful expe- 
dient and may itself be a factor in increasing 
crime. It is probable, moreover, that the 
practice of vasectomy will! retard final and 
full application of, and legislative enactment 
of, the growing belief that permanent custo- 
dial care must be given habitual criminals, the 
feeble-minded and other’ socially unfit men. 
Vasectomy then will be useless.——Ep.] 


WANTED by a trained and experienced 
worker, at present head of large 
social settlement, a similar position preferably ir 
the East. Address 53 129 West 76th Street, New 
York City. 


XPERIENCED institutional matron seek: 
position in any capacity. Address 


MRS. HERTZ, 
Lakeview, Rosebank, Staten Island, 


August 20, 1910. 
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_ Now for the first time you get a complete set of all 
lark Twain’s writings at “C Just exactly one-half the price they 
ave ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 


s the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
; poly $25.00 —for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
_American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
_ bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
, price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


a 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
Bore has a copyrighted library-set of a standard authors works been 
sued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes mare 4 


BROTHERS 
- Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
saded by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
as the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity 
rough the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and ppclnatoucatiage tice 
udd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson Wa aset of MARK TWAIN'S 


Please send me for ex- 


horeau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
orks in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
‘this edition. Brander Matthews has written the rei umes, cloth binding. It is under- 


=: 0 3 Pee stood I may retain the set for five days. 
iticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of A ey ee an oe OY Ds OS 


€ author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 
s of “writing. Ee your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
: 7 2 ; $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
- There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, se paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
ewell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, Prentinetoil: 

id Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book S.U.R, 


oth, with title labels stamped i in gold. The books 
€ printed on white antique wove paper, espe 


ally made for this edition.. Each volume is SISNALULC..4escscveeaes eeevcccvccoues seccee se vecveercvccvovseoeveeeoees 
‘generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches. 


ARPER & BROTHERS Send bOOKS t0....se-reesseeesseess eeecenssoeeeccseeens sevesseceecsoseeoveesovce 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 


Please mention Tur Survey when writing to advertisers, 


Contamination of the Air in Public 
Buildings 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. | 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust girculating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface 


is dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 


On 


sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 


Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the. trans- 
mission of disease by dust. By keeping 
wood floors at just the right degree of mois- 
ture it catches and holds every particle of 
dust and every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again be- 
cause of the dressing, so that the sweeping 
of floors treated with Standard Floor Dres- 
sing will not create a particle of dust to 
pollute the atmosnhere a second time. 


By Dust. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a preca 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standa 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action | 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will le 
for many years longer than those untreated, and mor 
over the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates du: 
the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is mate 
ally reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for hou: 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment 
wooden floors in every public building, every scho 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or fo 
treatments a year by means of the patent Standa 
Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the dre 
sing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes t 
dressing evenly over the floor. ; 


For the benefit of those who are combating t 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, a: 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in ps 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dei 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing, w7/] elimine 
dust and £z// disease germs, we will treat the floor 
any one room or corridorin any hospit 
sanitarium, school or public buildin 

To localities far removed from our age 

cies, we will send free sample with full « 
rections for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have test 
Standard Fioor Dressing and pronounce 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehe 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will | 
sent gratis to all interested, together wi 
testimonials and reports of those who ha 
used and experimented with Standard Flc 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


